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Catholic New York 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


EW YORK is one of the greatest units of the many 

that make up the world-wide aggregation of the 
Catholic Church. In arranging the local divisions of the 
general body the Church does not always follow either 
geographical or political lines, hence New York City in- 
cludes within its limits the major portions of two of the 
largest dioceses in the United States. 

The Catholic Church in its structure and administration 
is very like our own Republic. Its head, the Pope, is 
elected by the votes of the College of Cardinals as our 
President is elected by the Electoral College. To that 
exalted office the humble is eligible. The great Pope Pius 
X, who died amid the regret of the whole world, was 
born the peasant Joseph Sarto. 

The Pope rules the Church by the aid of a cabinet of 
secretaries and the Senate of the Cardinals. The whole 
world is divided up into provinces and dioceses, as our 
Republic is divided into separate States. Each diocese is 
governed by a Bishop as the States have Governors. 

Each Bishop is the highest authority in his own diocese. 
Cardinal Hayes has no more episcopal jurisdiction over the 
diocese of Brooklyn, where Bishop Molloy rules, than the 
Governor of New York has over the State of New Jersey. 
The office of Cardinal conveys no episcopal jurisdiction. 

The ranking prelate in the Church of the United States 
is His Excellency Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi, the Apos- 
tolic Delegate to Washington, who by virtue of his office 
of personal representative of the Pope comes first in the 
list of the hierarchy. 

The first white man to set foot on the territory New 
York included was a Catholic. The first prayer that went 
up to Heaven from within the same territory was uttered 
by Catholic lips. The present year 1924 is the quadri- 
centenary of both these events. New York was discovered 
in April, 1524, by the Italian, Giovanni da Verrazano, 
who sailed into its great harbor aboard the caravel 
Dauphin flying the flag of the King of France, Francis I. 
In his graphic story “Catholic Footsteps in Old New 
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York,” William Harper Bennett thus summarizes this 
event which should be celebrated this year: the quadri- 
centenary of the first Christian act of worship recorded 
in the United States: 

Giovanni da Verrazano, a typical sea rover of the sixteenth 
century, was master of the cockleshell and he had been dispatched 
by King Francis I of France to seek a shorter northern passage 
to the Moluccas or Spice Islands, in the Malay Archipelago, than 
by the southern strait discovered by Magellan. Val di Grave, 
a little village near Florence, was Verrazano’s birthplace. Here, 
about 1485, he was born of Piero Andrea di Bernardo da Verrazano 
and Fiametta Capella, his wife. Little is known of his earlier 
years. During his boyhood Europe was electrified by news of 
the discovery of a new world by Columbus and the thoughts of 
Verrazano, like those of many another Italian lad, were drawn 
to the vast western ocean and the unknown lands beyond. He 
went to sea at an early age on one of the vessels that traded 
between the coast cities of Italy and the African Mediterranean 
ports, for the silks, spices and other products of the far East. 
He journeyed to Cairo and Syria and voyaged to.the East Indies 
in a Portuguese ship. He is’ supposed to have been in the Spanish 
service, and to have been keenly alert to acquire knowledge to 
fit him for the venture in which he was to embark later. 

This was the occupation of a corsair to prey on the 
homeward bound treasure ships loaded with the spoil of 
the new world being carried back to Spain and Portugal. 
The French king was a partner in these ventures which 
“John the Florentine,” as he was called, carried on with 
special success for several years until the wrath of the 
Spaniards sent to sea a more powerful fleet than his 
and drove him from the coast. He then turned his atten- 
tion to the attractions of the New World Columbus had 
discovered, and a plan to find for Francis I a shorter 
passage to the Moluccas. For this purpose he fitted up 
off the coast of the island of Madeira for the voyage, the 
hundred ton caravel Dauphin, shipped a crew of sea 
rovers like himself, with supplies to last for eight months, 
and set sail for the unknown west on January 27, 1524. 
Sometime in the following March he reached the shores 
of what we now call Chesapeake Bay, which according to 
the diary he kept, he concluded was the Indian Ocean. 
After landing and staying a short time among the natives 
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he found living there and who treated him well, he con- 
tinued his voyage as Mr. Bennett relates: 


Holding their northward course, the voyagers were becoming 
wearied with the sameness of the sandy coast until one day, 
in about latitude 40° north, there was a change in the coast and 
the sandy bar ended in a low point of land, off which the Dauphin 
arrived about the last of April, 1524. This designated on Maiollo’s 
map, drawn three years later, as C. de S. Maria, the Cape of St. 
Mary, is known today as Sandy Hook. Rounding the point the 
Dauphin cast anchor in a spacious roadstead, the first European 
vessel to enter the bay of what was to become the great western 
metropolis. Manning the ship’s boat Verrazano started on an 
exploring expedition. What he saw he told his royal patron later 
in these words: 


“At the end of one hundred leagues we discovered a very delight- 
ful place among some small hills, eminences, between which ran 
a great river (una grandissima riviera) to the ocean, which was 
deep within to the mouth, and from the sea to the enlargement 
of the bay the rise of the tide was eight feet, and through it 
any heavy ship can pass. As in good duty we did not wish to 
run the risk of penetrating the coast without knowledge of the 
mouth of the river, we took the boat and entered the river within 
the country where we found it to be thickly inhabited and the 
people resembling the others we had seen, adorned with bird’s 
feathers of different colors, coming towards us with evident de- 
light, uttering loud cries. of admiration, indicating, if we had to 
land with the boat, where it was most safe. We entered the 
said river within the country about half a league, where we saw 
it formed a most beautiful lake (un bellissimo lago), about three 
leagues in compass, upon which we saw boats, thirty in number, 
moving from one part to another with innumerable people, who 
passed from shore to shore to see us. Very suddenly, as is wont 
to happen to those navigating, an impetuous contrary wind blew 
in from the sea, compelling us to return to the ship. We de- 
parted from this region with much displeasure on account of its 
extent and attractiveness, for we believed that it was not without 


some resources of wealth as all the hills indicated the existence 


of minerals in them.” 


Whether a priest accompanied Verrazano on his voyage 
and offered the Divine Sacrifice during the stay of the 
Dauphin in the Great River, as Verrazano called it, there 
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is no record. The Reverend J. Morgan Dix, D.D., writing 
of Verrazano’s voyage says: 

Whether any one of the priestly order accompanied Verrazano 
on this voyage cannot be positively affirmed; it is altogether likely : 
indeed it would be next to impossible that this should not have 
been the case. Religious services of some kind or other were 
undoubtedly held, while his ship lay in the port which he has so 
accurately described; for he says elsewhere of the natives: 
“They are very easily persuaded, and imitated us with earnestness 
and fervor in all they saw us do in our act of worship!” 

Sailing between Cape St. Mary and Anguileme, as he 
named a point of land on what is now Long Island, he 
sent a boat ashore on what is now Rockaway Beach and 
again at Quogue. Passing Montauk Point and Block 
Island he observed the mouth of the Thames River and 
anchored in Narragansett Bay. 


The year following Verrazano’s discovery of what is now called 
New York Bay, another caravel sailed past the low lying spit of 
land into the great roadstead. It flew the banner of Spain and 
was commanded by the renowned pilot Estavan Gomez. He re- 
named Verrazano’s “Cape of St. Mary,” Cabo de Arenas or Sandy 
Cape, which has later been transformed into Sandy Hook. The 
Bay of New York was named by him St. Christobel and the 
great river of the Mountains [the Hudson] the San Antonio, 
according to Diego Ribera’s map (1529). Gomez was born in 
Spain in 1474 or 1478. 


Eighty-five years after the anchor of Verrazano’s Dauphin had 
rested on the bottom of the lower bay, Henry Hudson, supplied 
with maps by Captain John Smith of Virginia and induced by 
him to explore Verrazano’s Great River, dropped the anchor of 
the Dutch yacht Halve Maen (Half Moon) in about the same 
place and discovered what is now the Bay of New York. 


Since Gomez called the river after St. Antony it is 
surmised he reached there on June 13, the feast day of 
_that saint. Long Island he called the Island of ‘the 
Apostles. It is also supposed that the Dominican Father 
Antonio: da Montesinos was on board his caravel during 
this voyage, and that he was the first priest to celebrate 
Mass within the limits of the United States. 
The Catholic title-deeds to New York, therefore, go 
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back to the very earliest dates and the landmarks of the 
Church’s progress since are all about. A tour locating 
them would supply pleasant and profitable recreation. 


Some Notable Catholic Landmarks 


ATHOLIC New York City is in the jurisdiction 

of two great but distinct dioceses, New York and 
Brooklyn, and includes within its boundaries 2,000,000 
Catholics, an Archbishop who is a Cardinal, two Bishops, 
1,700 priests, 369 churches, 259 parish schools, which are 
attended by 124,000 children. The Pentecostal character 
of this huge ecclesiastical body is shown by the fact that 
its services are held every Sunday and holy day in nine- 
teen tongues other than English. 

The special churches for this polyglot assemblage num- 
ber 142, viz.: Italian, 47; German, 36; Polish, 22; Lithu- 
anian, 8; French, 3; Spanish, 3; Slovak, Bohemian, Maro- 
nite, Melchite Greek, Syrian Greek Ruthenian, two each; 
and Belgian, Magyar, Croatian, Hungarian-Slovak, 
Ruthenian, Krainer, Scandinavian one each. There are 
three churches for colored Catholics, and three churches 
where Mass is said at 2:30 o’clock every Sunday morning 
for night workers. 

At the Battery, his Italian compatriots set up in 1910 
a handsome memorial to Verrazano, and nearby are a 
number of interesting spots. In 1643 the present Morris 
street was a lane leading to the river. Beside it stood the 
residence of Dominie Johannes Megapolensis, the Dutch 
Calvinist minister so famous in the annals of early New 
York. It was in this house, now the site of the north 
section of the great Cunard building, that the heroic Jesuit 
missionary, Father Isaac Jogues, rested and recovered 
from the barbarous tortures, to which he was put by the 
Mohawk Indians, before he sailed for Europe. 

Here also the other Jesuit missionaries, Fathers Joseph 
Bressani and Simon Le Moyne, were later (1644-1658), 
hospitably entertained. During this visit Father Le 
Moyne described to Megapolensis the rich and exhaustless 
salt-springs he had discovered on August 16, 1654, in 
Onondaga county. The Dominie sent this information to 
his ecclesiastical superiors, the Classis in Holland, with 
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the caution: “Whether it be true or whether it be a Jesuit 
lie, I do not determine.” 

Where the Custom House stands was the site of the fort 
of Colonial times. Col. Thomas Dongan, the then re- 
cently appointed Catholic Governor of the Duke of York’s 
Province of New York, took up his residence in this fort 
on August 26, 1682, and the following morning, Sunday, 
August 27, his chaplain, Father Thomas Harvey, S.]J.. 
celebrated in an improvised chapel the first Mass defi- 
nitely known to have been offered up in what is now one 
of the greatest Catholic communities of the whole world. 
This has been marked by a bronze tablet set up by the 
Knights of Columbus on the west wall of entrance to the 
Custom House. 

It was Governor Dongan who gave New York its first 
civic charter, the date of which is April 27, 1686. The 
document is still preserved in the City Hall. 

Dominick Lynch, a wealthy Irish merchant, lived at 30 
Broadway in the early days of the Republic, and was one 
of the four representative Catholics who signed the address 
of congratulation to Washington when the first President 
was inaugurated. His son, Domirick Jr., was the “angel” 
of the first Italian opera company that sang in New York. 
He brought this company over from Europe in one of 
his own ships. At the head of the company was Manuel 
Garcia and his daughter, the famous Madame Malibran, 
was the prima donna. She was married to Malibran in 
old St. Peter’s Church, in Barclay Street, while the 
company were singing in the Park Theater, which stood 
in Park Row, opposite the site of the present Federal 
Building. Dominick Lynch, Jr., lived in Greenwich Street, 
near Battery Place. 

When George Washington was inaugurated as our first 
President, at the corner of Wall and Broad Streets, the 
secretary of the occasion, who formally recorded the pro- 
ceedings and printed them in the newspapers the next 
day, was the Catholic, Thomas Lloyd, called now “the 
Father of American Stenography.” He said himself that 
he learned his shorthand skill and his republican principles 
from his Jesuit tutors at St. Omer’s College in Flanders. 
Lloyd served in the Maryland line of Washington’s army 
and was the first official reporter of the proceedings of 
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Congress. He wrote frequently on economics and was 
one of the founders of our protective tariff system for 
American industries. He lived at 56 Little Dock Street. 

The imposing shaft in St. Paul’s Churchyard at Broad- 
way and Vesey Street is to the memory of the Catholic, 
Dr. William James Macneven, one of the Irish exiles 
of 1798, and during his life in New York an eminent 
physician and publicist and a founder of our medical 
educational system. \ 

St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, built in 1786, was the first 
Catholic Church in New York. This structure, however, 
was torn down in 1836 and the present one opened in 
1838. The ground was purchased from the trustees of 
the Protestant Episcopal Trinity Corporation, who still 
own St. Peter’s rectory on the opposite side of the street. 
For more than a century the most harmonious business 
relations have existed between the Catholic pastor of St. 
Peter’s and his Trinity Church landlord. 


The Old and New Cathedrals 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Fifth Avenue is built on land 
purchased in March, 1810, for New York’s first Catholic 
college, by the Rev. Anthony Kohlmann, S. J., then pastor 
of old St. Patrick’s. That part of the island was then 
known as the suburban village of Elgin, and was far 
outside the city limits. The price paid for the property, 
which had a substantial mansion on it, was $11,000, and 
in this house the New York Literary Institution was then 
opened in charge of the Jesuit Fathers. This college was 
closed in 1813 owing to the inability of the Jesuits to 
provide a teaching staff for its pupils. The building of 
the new Cathedral was begun there in 1858, and the 
finished structure was dedicated May 25, 1879. The 
frequently told story that the city gave this now immensely 
valuable site as a free gift to the Church has no founda- 
tion in truth. Since its purchase from its private owners 
in March, 1810, the property has been used for educational 
and ecclesiastical purposes. The deeds showing this are 
on record in the register’s office. The new Cathedral cost, 
exclusive of the Lady Chapel, which was opened in 1906, 
about $4,000,000. The Lady Chapel and accessories added 
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another million to this amount. The house in the rear of 
the Cathedral at the corner of Fiftieth Street and Madison 
Avenue is the Archbishop’s residence ; the Cathedral clergy 
live in the house on the Fifty-first Street corner. 

Bishop Connolly, the first incumbent of the see of New 
York, lived first at 211 Bowery, then in Broome Street, 
near Crosby, and at 513 Broadway, where he died on 
February 5, 1825. 

St. Patrick’s was designed by James Renwick a non- 
Catholic, who was also the architect of Grace Protestant 
Episcopal Church on Broadway. He was assisted by 
William Rodrigue. The style is decorated and geometric 
Gothic. The architects received a salary of $2,500 each 
for eight years to supervise the work. It is the eleventh 
in size among the great churches of the world. Its dimen- 
sions are: Exterior: length, 398 feet (including Lady 
Chapel) ; width, 174 feet ; towers, 330 feet ; width of front 
between towers, 105 feet. Interior: length, 370 feet; 
nave 120 feet; transept, 140 feet; central aisle, 48 feet 
wide, 112 feet high; side aisles, 24 feet wide, 54 feet high ; 
chapels, 18 feet wide, 14 feet high and 12 feet deep. 
Allowing one square yard of space for every four persons, 
the building will hold 16,000. 

The material of the building is marble from West- 
chester, New York and Lee, Massachusetts. The Lady 
Chapel was not included in the original design, but was 
built after a gift from the family of Eugene Kelly, the 
banker, was made in 1900 for that purpose. The architect 
was Charles T. Matthews. There are 73 windows, 39 of 
which are figured. The main altar is flanked by five 
others, and there are eight additional altars in the side 
chapels. 

In the north spire, 160 feet above the street, is a 
chime of nineteen bells, cast by Paccaed of Annecy, 
France, and blessed by Archbishop Corrigan, August 15, 
1897. It is the finest chime in the country. The spires 
were built during the years 1885-1888. The Cathedral 
was consecrated October 5, 1910. Under the sanctuary is 
the crypt for the burial of the incumbents of the See, 
which has a capacity for forty-two coffins. The two 
deceased Cardinals and their predecessors are buried there. 

Old St. Patrick’s, Mott and Prince Streets, was the 
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second Catholic Church erected in New York, and from 
its dedication in 1815 to 1879 was the Cathedral of the 
diocese. A fire in 1865 destroyed all but its walls. It 
was rebuilt, however, immediately. Once one of the 
largest Irish parishes in the city the congregation is now 
made up almost entirely of Italians. As was the custom 
in the early days the yard about the church was used as 
a cemetery, in which 32,153 persons, many of them of 
social and civic prominence, were buried before it was 
closed in 1833. A new cemetery was then opened in the 
block bounded by Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, Avenue 
A and First Avenue. This was used as a burial place 
from March, 1833, to August, 1848, during which time 
41,000 interments were made in it. The bodies were 
removed from this cemetery to Calvary in 1909 and the 
ground was sold for $357,000 by the trustees of St. 
Patrick’s. It has not yet been built on, and is now used 
as a public playground. The northeastern corner of the 
plot was reserved for the site of an Italian church, in use 
for some time. 

Old St. Patrick’s, Mott and Prince Streets, was dedicated 
by Bishop Cheverus of Boston, on May 4, 1815. The happy 

.choice of the patron of New York’s cathedral church was 

made at the suggestion of Archbishop Carroll of Balti- 
more. It might not be too poetic a supposition that he 
foresaw the coming of the millions of the exiled spiritual 
children of the great apostle through New York, the 
gate of their new land of prosperity. 

St. Peter’s, Catholic New York’s first church, opened 
November 4, 1786, had become inadequate for the needs 
of the city, so it was determined, in 1808, to build a second 
church and make it the cathedral for the newly created 
see. The pastor of St. Peter’s then was that great Jesuit 
Father Anthony Kohlmann who, a short time before, had 
been sent by Arcfbishop Carroll to straighten out. the 
tangles in New York’s ecclesiastical affairs. 

“T have sent Mr. Kohlmann to New York,” the arch- 
bishop wrote, December 3, 1808, to Father William Strick- 
land, S.J., the English Procurator, “where a zealous pastor 
was much wanted, and he is accompanied by a countryman 
of my own, lately ordained and out of his novitiate, of 
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great promise, and with four scholastics who have begun 
a school from which much good is expected.” 

The “countryman of my own” was Father Benedict J. 
Fenwick, S. J., who was in charge of St. Patrick’s when 
it was dedicated, and later became Bishop of Boston. The 
Jesuit scholastics were James Wallace, a fine mathema- 
tician; Michael White, James Redmond and Adam 
Marskell. ‘Father Kohlmann,” says one of his brethren, 
“is to be ranked among the lights of the new Society, and 
among its most celebrated members in America where 
he spent twenty-one years of his laborious and saintly 
life.” During his pastorate at St. Peter’s (1808-1814) 
the first American Cardinal, John McCloskey, was his 
pupil. In 1824 he was called to Rome to take the chair 
of theology in the Gregorian University, and then among 
the students at his lectures was Joachim Pecci, afterwards 
the great Pope Leo XIII. 

The trustees of St. Peter’s resolved to begin building 
operations on the new church at their meeting of May 
24, 1809. The site selected, at Father Kohlmann’s 
instance, was the burying ground belonging to the church 
at Mott and Catherine (now Mulberry) streets. Nine lots 
had been purchased there for a cemetery, on May 23, 
1801, to which ten lots adjoining were added January 14, © 
1803. Interments began at once and show even then the 
cosmopolitan character of the congregation, as for instance, 
Peter Kelly, died July 2, 1801; Peter Eisenberg, October 
31, 1801; Nicholas Louis Edouard, September 8, 1803. 
The use of this cemetery was continued until it was 
officially closed in 1833. 

Joseph F. Mangin, the leading architect of the city, 
drew the plans of the new church, which called for a 
Gothic structure 1230 feet long, 80 feet. wide and about 
80 feet high. Peter Morte, master mason, was made 
superintendent of the work, at wagesvof $2 a day, with 
Patrick Mullaney as his assistant at fourteen shillings a 
day, and Michael Roth, clerk of the work, at $2 a day. 
The stone was drawn from the quarry of Patrick McKay 
and put in shape by two firms of master stone-cutters, 
Moses Miller and McDonough & McGuire. The corner- 
stone was laid on Thursday, June 8, 1809, by Father 
Kohlmann who, with the assistant priests, choir, trustees 
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and about 3,000 of the laity walked in procession from 
St. Peter’s, Barclay Street to the new site. 

New York then had Canal Street for its northern limit 
and its growth in that direction was slow. Farms and 
country villas were scattered about in all directions. The 
new church site was so far in the fields, and so surrounded 
by thickets that as late as 1820 a fox was caught in the 
churchyard. Father Kohlmann, writing on November 
8, 1808, to his friend Father Strickland in England, tells 
him his “congregation consists of Irish, some hundreds 
of French and as many Germans; in all according to the 
common estimation, 14,000 souls.” The commercial 
disasters following the Embargo and the subsequent 
troubles of the War of 1812 with England, hampered the 
progress of the new church. On account of lack of funds 
it was not ready for dedication until 1815. In the mean- 
time, however, Father Kohlmann, in June, 1809, started 
the New York Literary Institution, New York’s first 
Catholic college, in a house opposite the new church with 
Father Fenwick and the four above-named Jesuit scholas- 
tics in charge. Here he soon had, as he tells us, “about 
thirty-five of the most respectable children of the city, 
both Catholic and all other persuasions, among them 
four @re boarding in one house, and in all probability we 
shall have seven or eight boarders next August.” In 
March, 1810, this school had so outgrown its original 
limits that he moved it to the suburban village of Elgin, 
opposite the State Botanic Garden, now Fifth Avenue, 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Streets, the present location of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, the trustees of which took the prop- 
erty for a cemetery when the school project was abandoned 
after the withdrawal of the Jesuits from New York in 
1817. 

New York’s first bishop had died in Naples, June 10. 
1810, without ever seeing his diocese, and his successor, 
Bishop Connolly, consecrated November 6, 1814, had not 
yet arrived from Rome. Father Kohlmann shortly after 
this was recalled to Georgetown by his superiors. It was 
Father Fenwick who finished the building of St. Patrick’s 
and arranged for the dedication on Ascension Day, May 
4, 1815. As Archbishop Carroll could not be present, 
Bishop Cheverus of Boston officiated and also preached 
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the dedication sermon, the Mayor and corporation of the 
city and an assemblage of over four thousand being 
present. Bishop Plessis of Quebec, who visited the new 
church in September following, described it as 

at the extremity of the city toward the country. It has already 
cost $90,000, but as yet has no steeple or sacristy or enclosure. 
or annexed buildings. Besides there is no roof casing or penciled 
joints, although the very ordinary stone of which it is built requires 
both. To make up for this the interior is magnificent. 

In spite of the general poverty and small numerical 
standing of the Catholic section of the community it was 
the most impressive looking church in the city and the 
finest Gothic edifice in the country. 

When Bishop Connolly arrived from Dublin, on Novem- 
ber 24, 1815, after a stormy passage of sixty-eight days, 
he immediately took possession of the church which for 
more than sixty years following remained the cathedral of 
the diocese. During this period it was the scene of a 
long series of great ecclesiastical functions: ordinations, 
consecrations, synods, councils, the imposition of the 
scarlet biretta on the first American cardinal and other 
ceremonies. Owing to difficulties over the trustee system 
the joint incorporation with St. Peter’s was dissolved and 
a separate incorporation effected on April 14, 1817. When 
the new cathedral on Fifth Avenue was opened May 25, 
1879, old St. Patrick’s became the parish church of the 
neighborhood in which a remarkable social change had 
taken place. Once the strongest Irish section of the city, 
it is now almost exclusively Italian. The roof and interior 
of the church were destroyed by fire on October 6, 1866, 
but it was rebuilt at once with many. improvements, and 
rededicated March 17, 1868. 


Other Attractive Churches 


St. Francis Xavier’s Church in Sixteenth Street, near 
Sixth Avenue, was for years the headquarters of the 
Eastern province of the Jesuits. The Jesuit Church of 
St. Ignatius, at Park Avenue and Eighty-fourth Street, 
is one of the most beautiful in the city, its Mosaic stations 
and altar piece being wonders in the accomplishments in 
that art. 

In the same section at Seventy-sixth Street and Lexing- 
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ton Avenue is Thonias F. Ryan’s million-dollar gift to 
the Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, the Church of St. 
Jean Baptiste. 

Further down Lexington Avenue, at Sixty-sixth Street, 
is the new St. Vincent Ferrer’s for the Dominican Fathers, 
which is a crowning modern achievement in a Gothic 
temple. 

The headquarters of the Redemptorist Fathers is now 
in Brooklyn, but their Church of the Holy Redeemer in 
Third Street, near Second Avenue, has always been re- 
garded as the leading German church of the city. St. 
Nicholas’, in Second Street, is the oldest church in the 
city for German Catholics. 

At Seventh Street and the Bowery is St. George’s, 
where the Greek-Ruthenian rite can be seen, and the 
celebrated Ukranian choir heard in the plaintive Greek 
modes. 

On the west side, in Twenty-third Street, near Sixth 
Avenue, is the French Church of the Fathers of Mercy, 
who have two other fine churches with reproductions of 
the Grotto of Lourdes, one on Morningside avenue and 
the other on Broadway in Brooklyn. 

The Spanish. Church of Our Lady of Hope is the 
smallest, but one of the most richly ornamented churches 
in the city. It adjoins the Hispanic Museum, a treasure 
house of Catholic art and literature, in One Hundred 
and Fifty-sixth Street and Broadway. In the museum 
can be seen a copy of the oldest book printed in North 
America, the “Doctrina Christiana,” a Catholic cathechism, 
published by Catholic printers in Catholic Mexico in June, 
1544, or ninety-five years prior to the publication of New 
England’s oft exploited “Bay State Psalm Book,” the date 
of which is January, 1639. 

The massive church of the Paulist Fathers is at Colum- 
bus Avenue and Sixtieth Street, and those who like 
Byzantine architecture can find it in Holy Trinity, West 
Eighty-second Street and Broadway. 

“Greenwich Village,” which is supposed to be a special 
local attraction on the West Side, but which has been 
given a fictitious reputation by sensational scribblers, has 
a number of interesting Catholic landmarks. St. Joseph’s 
Church, Sixth Avenue and Washington Place, which dates 
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from 1829, is the but one oldest original church building 
in the city, only St. James’ on the lower East Side ante- 
dating it. It was the first charge given to Cardinal Mc- 
Closkey when he was a young priest. Another worker 
there was the famous Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise, 
a man of great literary ability and versatility, who enjoys 
the distinction of being the only Catholic priest who has 
held the office of a chaplain to the Congress of the United 
States. He served in that capacity for the Senate on the 
nomination of Henry Clay. 

Among the other pastors of St. Joseph’s was Father 
Thomas Farrell who was instrumental in founding the 
first New York church for colored Catholics, under the 
patronage of St. Benedict the Moor, for which purpose 
-he left a generous legacy in his will. 

This church was opened in Bleecker Street in 1883, but 
later moved up to West Fifty-third Street, where it is now 
located. The Bleecker Street church, under the patronage 
of Our Lady of Pompeii, serves an immense Italian con- 
gregation ministered to by the Fathers of the Congrega- 
tion of St. Charles Borromeo. Not far from this is the 
great Friary of St. Antony of Padua in Sullivan Street, the 
pioneer of all the Italian congregations, and begun by the 
Franciscans in 1859. St. Vincent’s, New York’s first 
Catholic Hospital, Eleventh Street and Seventh Avenue, in 
charge of the Sisters of Charity, is also a “Village” insti- 
tution. In the charitable and educational institutions of 
the city, fifty-five different religious orders and congrega- 
tions of men and women are daily giving their lives for 
the benefit of their fellow men. 

The Italian Churches of St. Antony, Sullivan Street ; 
(the first church organized for an Italian congregation in 
the United States) ; Our Lady of Mount Carmel, East One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street, and Our Lady of Loretto, 
Elizabeth Street, are worth a visit, as well as the Croat 
Church of St. Cyril, West Fiftieth Street, and the Magyar 
St. Stephen’s, 420 East Fourteenth Street. The churches 
for colored Catholics are St. Benedict’s, West Fifty-third 
Street, and St. Mark’s, West One Hundred and Thirty- 
eighth Street, and St. Peter Claver, Ormond Place, 
Brooklyn. 

Mass is said for night-workers at 2.30 o’clock Sunday 
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morning at St. Andrew’s, Duane Street, and St. Francis of 
Assisi’s, West Thirty-first Street, and during the summer 
season at the shrine church of Our Lady of Solace, Coney 
Island. On holy days of obligation and during the devo- 
tional seasons, Masses are said at these and many other 
churches for the benefit of office workers in the downtown 
district at 12.15 p. m. and 12.45 p. m. 

An inspection of the Catholic charitable institutions, 
the Foundling Hospital, the Protectory, the Orphan 
Asylums, the House of the Good Shepherd and Mount 
Loretto, Staten Island, is always welcome, and will be 
time well spent. There are 102 charitable institutions for 
the help of humanity, under Catholic direction in New 
York City. 

These include twenty-one general hospitals, four tuber- 
culosis hospitals, two infants’ hospitals, two defective 
children’s hospitals, two maternity hospitals, two cancer 
hospitals, five asylums for the deaf and dumb, thirty-two 
homes and asylums for dependent children, seven reforma- 
tories, six homes for the aged, two homes for the blind, 
and seventeen other institutions to supply the special needs 
not taken care of by the others. 

The real estate value of these institutions is at a con- 
servative estimate $25,000,000, and their personal prop- 
erty, $4,000,000. 

The money expended by them yearly is about $5,000,000, 
of which the city pays hardly half for work done in behalf 
of its legal wards. The number of children cared for is 
about 25,000. 

The oldest free school of any kind in the city is that 
of St. Peter’s parish which began in Barclay Street in 
1800. On September 14, 1684, Father Thomas Harvey, 
S. J., started New York’s first Catholic Latin school on 
Broadway, near where Trinity Church is now located. 
Its successors, Fordham University, Cathedral College. 
Manhattan College, St. Francis Xavier’s and the Dun- 
woodie Seminary are all flourishing institutions. 

The first school of the Christian Brothers in the United 
States was in Canal Street, near South Fifth Avenue. 

For the education of young women there is the beau- 
tifully located College of Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
at Riverdale. It was up to 1857 Fort Hill, the home of 
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Edwin Forrest, the famous actor. His castle is now the 
chaplain’s residence and college museum. 


The Ursulines’ New Rochelle College was originally 
Leland Castle, and the splendid Convent of the Sacred 
Heart, Manhattanville, the old Jacob Lorillard residence. 
The first convent of the New York Sisters of Charity, 
who have charge of Mount St. Vincent, was at 35 East 
Broadway, and was opened in 1846. 

Mother Seton, who founded the American Sisters of 
Charity, was the daughter of Dr. Richard Bayley, the 
organizer of our local quarantine station. She was a 
widow and most of her married life was passed at 8 State 
Street, facing Battery Park. 

The first convent of the Religious of the Sacred Heart 
was at Houston and Mulberry Streets, which building was 
later occupied for many years by the Sisters of Mercy, 
whose first convent was at 85 Washington Place. 

The Catholic Club, founded in 1871, is the local im- 
portant social center, with an attractive house facing 
Central Park in West Fifty-ninth Street. The library, 
which is rich in books of historical and reference import- 
ance, numbers more than 50,000 volumes. The Carroll 
Club for women occupies a beautiful colonial mansion with 
every up-to-date appointment, on Madison Avenue. 

In the Brooklyn section of the city, St. James’ Pro- 
Cathedral, Jay Street, stands on the site of the first 
Catholic Church on Long Island, built by the pioneer 
congregation in 1823. About it are the graves of the 
founders and their immediate descendants in the little 
churchyard cemetery, the only one left of the many that 
once dotted the village of Brooklyn. At the west corner 
of the graveyard is a bronze memorial bust erected by 
the Catholic Historical Society, of Peter Turner, the 
leader in the organization of the first congregation. There 
are a number of handsome modern churches notably the 
Nativity, St. Gregory’s and Queen of All Saints. Calvary 
the great Catholic cemetery of the New York diocese, in 
which a million bodies are buried, is located on the Queen’s 
Borough boundaries of Brooklyn. The first foundation 
in the United States of the Little Sisters of the Poor was 
made in Brooklyn in 1868. 
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St. Peter’s and Barclay Street 


A curious trade evolution has come about during the 
past century. The center of the Catholic publishing and 
Church goods industry of the country has grown up in 
the three blocks of Barclay Street, between Broadway and 
Greenwich Street. This small area now draws patrons 
and supplies not only from the twenty odd millions of the 
Faith within the boundaries of the Republic, but also from 
their two hundred millions of brethren scattered through- 
out the universe. Books from Barclay Street are used 
and read in every quarter of the globe. To make them, 
and the countless articles of. devotion, vestments, vessels, 
fixtures and ornaments in constant demand for the 
Church’s liturgical services, the Far East, France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Austria, Germany, Italy and other 
European countries send over materials and artisans. Bar- 
clay Street is a household word in many lands; probably 
after Wall Street, Broadway and Fifth Avenue it is the 
street of the Metropolis having the widest international 
fame. 

Historically this trade centering condition has a number 
of interesting aspects ; even the name given the thorough- 
fare lent it an ecclesiastical atmosphere. It was selected to 
compliment the Rev. Henry Barclay, who in 1746 became 
rector of Trinity Church, and was one of the most famous 
of the early ministers of New York’s leading Episcopal 
parish. The Catholic connection followed immediately 
after the Revolution and has steadily grown ever since. 
Father Ferdinand Farmer, the Jesuit missionary who used 
to come over from Philadelphia to look after the spiritual 
needs of the scattered New York Catholic people, was 
in the city as soon as the British evacuated it in November, 
1783. Temporary places of worship were secured for 
them until 1875, when the first congregation was formally 
organized and property at the corner of Barclay and 
Church Streets was purchased from the Protestant Epis- 
copal Trinity Church Corporation. On this site the corner- 
stone of a church under the patronage of St. Peter was 
laid’ on October 5, 1785, and the completed edifice was 
opened for religious services on November 4, 1786. 


St. Peter’s, Barclay Street, round which this curious 
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condition has been evolved, is not only the Mother Church 
of one of the greatest ecclesiastical divisions of the whole 
Catholic world, but it has patriotic associations that make 
it the most famous of our shrines. It must not be for- 
gotten that it was within St. Peter’s parish, and only a 
short distance from the Church itself, that the Confederate 
status of the revolutionary colonies gave way to the present 
Federal form of our Government when Washington was 
inaugurated the first President in the old Federal Hall, 
on April 30, 1789. Congress met here and among its 
members were Charles and Daniel Carroll, Thomas Fitz- 
Simons, and Aedanus Burke, who all went to St. Peter’s 
with Major L’Enfant, the engineer who reconstructed 
Federal Hall for the first Presidential inaugural cere- 
monies, and Thomas Lloyd who officially reported them 
and stood beside Washington as he took the oath of office. 
Others were Gardoqui, the Spanish and Moustier the 
French ministers; Roiz Silva, the Portuguese representa- 
tive; the Lynchs, the Meades, the Moylans, the Stough- 
tons, all notable personages of the period and all attendants 
at St. Peter’s. 

The literary annex to Barclay Street’s ecclesiastical and 
patriotic associations was first made in 1817 when the 
pioneer publisher, whose name was Higgins, located at 
No. 16 (old number) and brought out a 24-mo. volume of 
92 pages with this title: 

Catholic Doctrine and Catholic Principles Explained. To which 
is added “The Conversion of the Duchess of York,” written by 
herself; of “A. M. de Ramsay” by Archbishop Fénelon (1709), 
as given by Ramsay Himself. 


It seems a happy selection for the first of the thousands 
of books that Barclay Street has since sent forth for the 
edification, instruction, and entertainment of the reading 
public. In 1819 there came to St. Peter’s as its pastor, 
from Roscarberry, County Cork, the Rev. Dr. John 
Power, an active and enterprising priest who believed in 
the apostolate of the press. He published an addition of 
the New Testament in 1824 and in April of the following 
year he inspired the beginning of the Truth Teller, New 
York’s first Catholic weekly and the second publication of 
its kind in the United States, This is really the start of 
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Barclay street’s literary activities on an extended scale. 

Barclay Street therefore is really a national institution 
that for the past century has been contributing in the most 
direct and substantial manner to the progress of the Church 
in the United States. Its lines today are operated accord- 
ing to the latest aggressive modern ideals and the vigor 
and accomplishments of its efforts are correspondingly 
increased for successful results. 


Items of Catholic Interest 


EW YORK’S representatives among the hierarchy 

have been: Rt. Rev. Luke Concanen, O.P., first 
Bishop, April 24, 1808; died June 19, 1810. Rt. Rev. John 
Connolly, O.P., second Bishop, November 6, 1814; died 
February 6, 1825. Rt. Rev. John Dubois, third Bishop, 
October 29, 1826; died December 20,1842. Most Rev. John 
Hughes, fourth Bishop, December 20, 1842; appointed 
first Archbishop July 19, 1850; died January 3, 1864. Most 
Rev. John McCloskey, second Archbishop, May 6, 1864; 
created Cardinal March 15, 1875; died October 10, 1885. 
Most Rev. Michael A. Corrigan, third Archbishop, October 
10, 1885; died May 5, 1902. Most Rev. John M. Farley, 
fourth Archbishop, September 15, 1902; created Cardinal 
November 27, 1911; died September 17, 1918. Most Rev. 
Patrick J. Hayes, fifth Archbishop, March 10, 1919; 
created Cardinal March 24, 1924. 

BrooKtyn: First Bishop, Rt. Rev. John Loughlin, 
October 30, 1853; died December 29, 1891. Second 
Bishop, Rt. Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, April 25, 1892; 
died August 8, 1921. Third Bishop, Rt. Rev. Thomas E. 
Molloy, November 21, 1921. 

The first Catholic Governor of the State of New York 
was Martin H. Glynn, who had been elected Lieutenant- 
Governor, November 5, 1912, but assumed the office of 
Governor October 17, 1913, after the impeachment of its 
incumbent, William Sulzer. The first Catholic elected 
Governor was Alfred E. Smith, chosen to that office 
November 5, 1918, and, for a second term, November 
7, 1922. 


William R. Grace was the first Catholic to be elected 
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Mayor of New York City, 1881-82. He served a second 
term, 1885-86. 

The first Catholic to hold an elective office in the State 
was Andrew Morris, who served as an assistant Alderman 
for the First Ward of New York City, 1802-1806. He 
was a ship chandler, and lived at 22 Water Street. He 
also was a member of the Legislature, 1816. 

Francis Cooper was the first Catholic to be elected to 
the Legislature, in which he served 1807-1809 and again 
1815-1826. Before he took his seat an anti-Catholic test 
oath that John Jay had put in the State law had to be 
repealed. 

John R. Brady was the first Catholic Justice of the 
Supreme Court. He was elected in 1859, and served two 
terms, 

Antonio Trapanni, a native of Meta, Italy, was the first 
alien to be naturalized a citizen of the United States after 
the adoption of the Constitution. He was an importer 
and merchant in the old New York “Fly Market,” and a 
zealous parishoner of St. Peter's church, Barclay Street. 














